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The loan exhibition of paintings by Nicolas 
Poussin, now at the galleries of Durlacher 
Brothers, || East 57th Street, is being held 
for the benefit of the Scholarship Fund of the 
Institute of Fine Arts, New York University. 


¢ 


The Institute of Fine Arts of New York University 
offers advanced instruction to graduate stu- 
dents who plan to become teachers of the history 


of art, museum workers or creative scholars. 
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The Scholarship Fund is being raised in order 
to enable gifted graduate students to pursue 
their work toward the degrees of M.A. and Ph.D. 


Contributions and all communications should be addressed to: 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY FINE ARTS GRADUATE CENTER 
17 EAST 80TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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MRS. SAMUEL SACHS TO DURLACHER BROTHERS 


DETAIL FROM ‘“‘THE HOLY FAMILY,” CA. 1551: THE APOGEE OF POUSSIN’S LANDSCAPE STYLE 


Springing from the tradition of Annibale Caracci and Domenichino, the treatment of such neatly constructed vistas in which the placing of the elements 
is carefully calculated to produce a monumental effect even in small scale, was perfected by Poussin at this period. Whether they are background 
details, as here, or complete pictures, they are consummate examples of their kind, and they served as models for such later artists as Ingres, David and 
Corot. Cézanne, who greatly admired Poussin, knew such paintings, and his complexes of solid roofs and walls, set at angles in a receding perspective, 


x 


are a modern interpretation of just such a conception as is seen bere. 
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AMERICA’S FIRST POUSSIN SHOW 
The Great Classicist Illustrated by His Cisatlantic Works 


LMOST thirty years ago, when the present 
A writer began his investigations of the life 
and work of Nicolas Poussin, there was, to his 
knowledge, not a single painting by the great 
French master in this country. But today, the 
appeal of his formalized, Classicist art, distilled 
and crystalized from a base more palpitating 
than one supposes at first glance, has so in- 
creased that it is possible to assemble for the 
current exhibition at Durlacher Brothers a group 


LENT BY THE 


“VENUS AND ADONIS”: THE SENSUAI 


of eleven important American-owned works by 
him. This change of the collector's attitude de- 
serves explanation. 

Poussin, who was to become the leading paint- 
er-personality of the French seventeenth cen- 
tury, was born in 1594 in a small Norman ham- 
let at a time when religious and civil wars had 
stunted artistic development in France. Poor, 
and almost unknown, he painted portraits and 
religious works in Paris until, in his thirtieth 
year, he was “discovered” by the famous 
Baroque poet, Cavaliere Marino. This man made 


] 


it possible for Poussin to realize his ambition 


BY WALTER FRIEDLANDER 


to live in Rome, then, as is Paris in our day, 
the center from which emanated all important 
artistic movements. Save for a series of Graw- 
ings illustrating Ovid (now in the library at 
Windsor Castle) which he made for Marino 
and which already shows the narrative gift for 
which Bernini was to praise him, we have little 
knowledge of anything he created before he left 
his native country. 

Of course, he had prepared himself for Italy 


before he went there; he was imbued with the 
Italian style absorbed through a study of engrav- 
ings by such men as Marcantonio Raimondi 
after the works of Raphael and other leading 
sixteenth century masters. In Rome, he soon 
became so completely one with his surroundings 
so closely associated with the artistic life of the 
city, that he became almost a Roman natrone 
Gallica. He remained there until his death in 
1065, and only once, in the forties, did he leave 
to go, very much against his will, to Paris. But 
in less than two years he was back with his 
family and friends in the Via Babuino, on the 


slope of the Pincian Hill which was already 
then, as it remains, the quarter of artists. Above 
this unique promenade overlooking Rome, we 
are told that the painter, by this time famous 
and highly esteemed by his colleagues, was ac- 
customed to walk in the shadow of the pine trees 
surrounded by admirers and young artists with 
whom he held “wonderful discourses” on art. 
Thus, while he never had a real school like 
those of Rubens or Cortona, he nevertheless 


SMITH COLLEGE MUSEUM OF ART, NORTHAMPTON, TO DURLACHER BROTHERS 


ITY OF THE VENETIAN RENAISSANCE AS INTERPRETED BY POUSSIN IN THE 1630s 


became the center of a sort of peripatetic 
academy. 

His severe and rational art epitomizes the 
Classical character which, in combination with 
a certain moralizing attitude, has been the 
“backbone” of all French painting since his 
time. There have been other strictly opposed 
currents, of course, and even in the bosom of 
the French Academy where, immediately after 
his death, his example was followed for a time 
almost to the point of exhaustion, there were 
lengthy word battles between the “Poussinists” 
and the “Rubenists,” that is, between the 
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tere 
sin and 
wished t 


' | | 
loose and colortul 


stvle of Rubens 
When, in the period of 
the Rococo, the strict 
doctrines of Classical 
times vanished and 
such libertine concep- 
tions as grace 
“taste and 1 Ne 
sais quot’ captured 
popular fancy the 
star of Poussin waned 
But it shone again 
whenever constructi- 
vism and rationalism 
were the rule. Again 
he became an inspira- 
tion for the artists of 
the Revolution, espe- 
cially for Jacques 
Louis David. It is in 
teresting also that 
Napoleon, the heir of 
the Revolution, took 
a print of Poussin’s 
Testament of Euda- 
midas with him on 
his Egyptian cam 
paign 

Later, Impression- 
ism embodied the an- 
tithesis of the aes- 
thetic of Poussin 


with the Post-Impres 


“THE ADORATION 
OF THE GOLDEN 
CAL, BATE! 
1629, OF POUSSIN’S 
EARLY ROMAN 
PERIOD (BELOW) 


sionists his art came 
into the foreground 
Painters like Seurat 
and Cézanne were 
seeking for something 
stable and = construc- 
tive, and they could 
find it in the art of 
the seventeenth cen- 
tury master. Cezanne 
expressed the desire 
that his painting have 
in it something of 
la classique,’ a 
term, for him, almost 
synonymous with 
Poussin” — and his 
often quoted _ state- 
ment that he wished 
vifier Poussin 

while it 

implies a criticism 
also imphes the high- 
est kind of tribute 
lhe aesthetic inter- 
ests of the Construc- 
tivists and Abstrac- 
tionists of the early 
twentieth century 
were, in a formal way 
similar to Poussin’s; 
and the most repre 
sentative artist of our 
day, Picasso, has pro- 
duced, in certain peri 
ods, figure drawings 
which go back to the 
Classicism of Ingres 


DETAIL OF MOSES 
BREAKING THE 
rTABLETS, INDI- 
CATED WITH TIN- 
FORETTESQUI 
BREVITY (LEFT) 


EXHIBITED AT DURLACHER BROTHERS 
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LENT 
VAPOROUS ATMOSPHERE AND POETIC 


OF LIGHT AND DARK: “ENDYMION,” CA 


and, through the work of Ingres, to Poussin. 
And so, in the twentieth century, Poussin has 

become not only an object of research for the 

scholar, but an exciting model for the artist 

Since art collections always reflect (though 

sometimes belatedly) the almost organically 

changing trends of 

taste, there is, in dur 

day, a new and very 

keen interest in Pous- 

sin’s art, and we can 

have no better evi- 

dence of this than the 

fine group which has 

been brought togeth- 

er from collections in 

this country for the 

present showing. In 

addition to. these, 

there are two out- 

standing masterpieces 

by him in Philadel- 

phia, another at the 

Art Institute of Chi- 

cago, and several ex- 

cellent drawings in 

the Pierpont Morgan 

Library, which un- 

fortunately, could not 

be lent to the exhibi- 

tion 
Although he spent 

the major portion of 

his life in Rome, and 

in spite of the fact 

that some of his early 

biographers—even the 

French ones — placed 

him within the Ro- 

man school, Poussin 

Was a characteristic 

and outstanding 

French “hbonnéte 

homme” whose aims 

Were connected with 

the French ideal of 

his day. His position 

in the history of 


BY THE DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS TO DURLACHER BROTHERS 


1635 (ABOVE): A DETAIL OF THE FIRM 


French art is analogous to the positions in 
philosophy and literature of his contemporaries 
Descartes and Corneille; and in him, as in them, 
the emphasis on reason and morality as the con- 
trolling element is an expression of the entire 
spiritual complex of the period 


COLORING RENDERING A CONCEPTION OF NIGHT AND DAY IN CONTRASTING VALUES 
HEAD OF THE MOON GODDESS (BELOW) 


However, Poussin is more faceted than is gen- 
erally believed, and his work defies such cut and 
dried classifications as the blanket terms “‘classi- 


cism” and “rationalism.” 


One must not forget 


that he lived in Baroque Italy, and that his style 
was very much colored by it. He studied not 


tare 
ee 
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only antiquity but 
also that which was 
closer to him in point 
of time, and his first 
known works show 
clearly the traces of 
this interest. Many of 
his early compositions 
reflect his love for 
Titian and Venetian 
colorism: if he studied 
the Aldobrandini 
Wedding, he also 
made a copy of the 
famous Titian 
Bacchanal, now in the 
Prado, which was at 
this time in the Villa 
Aldobrandini, and he 
used what he learned 
from Titian in his 
own mythological 
compositions. 

The artist himself 
said that he could 
sing not only one, but 
many melodies, that 
he could tune his lyre 
to the requirements 
of the moment, and 
he adopted from the 
theory of music the 
doctrine of the modes 
In a letter which he 
wrote in 1647, he out- 
lined the parallels be- 
tween musical modes 
and his own works: 
the severe, heavy 
and stable things are 
Dorian; the pleasing 
and gay subjects, 
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Phrygian; the sad uments are Lydian; the re 

ligious paintings, Hypolydian; and the festive 
] } 

Bacchanals, lonic. The eleven paintings which 


we have before us cannot, of course, show all 
of the complexities, but in them are mirrored 
both the various types and the main currents 
of the stylistic development from his youth to 
the grandiose manner of his old age 

We know some of the painting which Poussin 
made in Rome in the second half of the twen- 
ties, and a good example of this style is the 
Adoration of the Golden Calf of 1629 (illustrated 
on page &), one of the very few fully signed 
and dated paintings by him. Made in the year 
in which he received his first official Vatican 


strated on page It is quite natural that 


le quasi-Venetian compositions, made mostly 


during the early thirties, are more directly ap- 
pealing to the senses, with their rich palette 
than the more controlled, unyielding product of 
his later years. In a way, however, the latter 
are more in keeping with the artist's fully de- 


veloped ideals, with his statement that “la fin 
de la peinture est la delectation’” by which he 
meant the delectation not only of the senses 
but of the soul 

Many of the mythological and erotic paint- 
ings of this period were so greatly admired by 
Poussin’s own contemporaries that collectors who 


could not own an original at least wanted to 
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lustrated on page 9) lent by the Detroit Insti- 
tute of Arts, is one of the most remarkable and 
beautiful examples of the early thirties. It can 
be compared, in its “colori poeti the phrase 
of Cavaliere Marino—with the vaporous atmos- 
pheric treatment found in the Aurora and 
Cephalus in the London National Gallery. We 
see here the moon goddess, reluctantly depart- 
ing at daybreak, from whom Endymion begs 
for the gift of immortality and everlasting youth 
in eternal sleep. The winged figure of Night 

accompanied symbolically by the light child and 
the dark child mentioned in iconographical 
works of which Poussin made frequent use 


pulls the curtain of darkness with which she 


LENT BY THE WILLIAM ROCKHILL NELSON GALLERY OF ART, KANSAS CITY, TO DURLACHER BROTHERS 
POUSSIN’S FESTIVE “IONIC” MODE: “THE TRIUMPH OF BACCHUS,” A SWEEPING, YET CONTROLLED PROCESSION, PAINTED CA. 16390 


commission—for the celebrated St. Erasmus— 
it is a typical product of the time when Poussin 
was much influenced by the Bolognese school, 
by such painters as Guido Reni and Domeni- 
chino. The canvas was at one time in the col- 
lection of the Earl of Harewood, and there is a 
sketch of the composition at Windsor Castle 
The monumental arrangement shows a group of 
worshippers around the golden calf while in the 
background, in the still unstylized landscape, we 
are shown Moses breaking the tablets. 

As opposed to the severe clarity of this paint- 
ing in what Poussin might have termed _ his 
Lydian mode, there is a joyous Venus and 
Adonis—recently acquired by the Smith College 
Museum of Art which lent it to this exhibition— 
which exemplifies the more Titianesque trend 


have a copy. And so, as in the case of other 
compositions, we find the subject of the Smith 
College picture repeated several times. But the 
painting in this exhibition, with its brilliant col- 
oring, seems definitely superior. Venus reposes 
in the arms of the hunter, Adonis, while her 
golden chariot is placed against a landscape 
background in which are to be found the seeds 
of his later great style. But if there are traces 
of the Venetian in this manner, there is also a 
new precision in the delineation, an almost 
metallic quality in the texture of the flesh, which 
give to it a French character. 

With its fantastic sky and horse-drawn char- 
iot, a miracle of the painting of brilliant light 
which seems to be torn from the heavens and 
scattered over the landscape, the Endymion (il- 


will enfold the youth in his infinite slumbers 
Once belonging to Cardinal Mazarin, the work 
is mentioned in an inventory of his collection 
made in 1661. 

About the year 1638-1639 Cardinal de Richelieu 
ordered from Poussin, who was still working at 
Rome, a series of Bacchanals which were to 
hang in his Chateau Rueil. As in the case of 
other of his works—particularly those in the 
Dorian and jlonic modes—this series of Baccha- 
nalian Triumphs was so immediately popular 
that many copies, large and small, exist in each 
of the subjects. The Triumph of Pan, one of 
the richest, is in the possession of Captain Mor- 
rison in Basildon Park, England; the Triumph) 
of Silenus belongs to the London National Gal 
lery; the Triumph of Bacchus (illustrated on 


LENT BY 


THE WADSWORTH ATHENEUM, HARTFORD, TO DURLACHER 


“THE CRUCIFIXION,” 1045-1646: THE “HYPOLYDIAN” MODE FROM A PERIOD WHEN 


RELIGIOUS PAINTINGS, AN ORGANIZED, YET 


page 10) which represents the series in the cur- 
rent show, came from the collection of the Earl 
of Carlisle to the William Rockhill Nelson Gal- 
lery of Art at Kansas City. A fourth Triumph, 
this a maritime one, is the Neptune and Amphi- 
trite, a prize of the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art, the pedigree of which goes back to the col- 
lection of Crozat, whence, under Catherine II, 
it went to the Hermitage in St. Petersburg 
Reminding one more of the clear, adamantine 
manner of a Giulio Romano than of the Vene- 


ALSO DISTILLED FROM A SERIES OF VERY 
LYCOMEDIA” SHOWING THE SCULPTURESQUE CLASSICISM OF 


tians, the Kansas City painting, with its severe 
and linear figures, shows a spirited procession of 
celebrants strictly disciplined in their sweeping 
movement—like that in an antique frieze—to a 
single plane parallel to the picture surface. The 
sterile and rugged mountains underline and em- 
phasize the processional conception and give us 
a glimpse of the beginning of Poussin’s monu- 
mental landscape style, far removed from the 
lushness of Venice. A drawing in Windsor, con- 
nected with the painting, shows the Triumph of 


FREE AND VIGOROUS PEN IMPRESSIONS: 
POUSSIN’S DRAMATIC 


EXHIBITED AT DURLACHER BROTHERS 
Ze - homes a =r ae 


¥ 


BROTHERS 


POUSSIN PRODUCED SOME OF HIS FINEST 
VITALLY ANIMATED COMPOSITION BASED ON A SERIES OF SPIRITED DRAWINGS 


the Indian Bacchus with a splendid entourage. 

\fter finishing the work for Richelieu, Poussin, 
at the behest of the Cardinal and the King, went 
unwillingly to Paris. While there, he was occu- 
pied with many official paintings for churches 
and—despite the fact that he had been promised 
that he would be asked to do nothing of the 
kind—with decorations for the gallery of the 
Louvre. There was also work for private pa- 
trons, and among these is a picture of the Holy 
Family lent to the exhibition by Mr. Edgar B 
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LENT BY MRS. SAMUEL SACHS TO DURLACHER BROTHERS 
IN THE SUBLIME AND MAJESTIC STYLE OF POUSSIN’S OLD AGE: THE LYRICAL PORTRAYAL OF THE “BIRTH OF BACCHUS,” 


PAINTED IN 1657; AND (BELOW) A DETAIL OF ZEUS SHOWING THE MANNER IN WHICH, TOWARD THE END OF THE ARTIST’S 
CAREER, THE OUTLINES ARE FUSED WITH THE 


barbarism which reminds one of the reliefs on 
Roman sarcophagi and on the columns of Mar- 
cus Aurelius and Trajan, and which gives way, 
in the finished picture, as Poussin’s original in- 
spiration often does, to a more unified and aca- 
demic composition. Nevertheless, much of the 
wild spirit of the original conception which the 
artist first noted with his pen is preserved in 
the vigorous movement of the torso, the sinister 


play of light and dark and in the prancing horses 

lo about the same time, though in quite a 
different mood, belongs the Achilles and the 
Daughters of Lycomedia (illustrated on page 


11) which, even more than the Crucifixion, ex- 
emplifies the manner in which Poussin discip- 
lined an original idea until the frozen essence 
of it emerged in the final painting. For the dra- 
matic pantomime which we see here is far re- 


ATMOSPHERE AND THE SOLID FIGURES ARE 


PLACED IN SPACE 


moved in spirit from a series of vigorous, almost 
wildly free, drawings out of which it grew 
More like sculptures arranged in the foreground 
plane, the figures in this anecdotal painting tell 
the story of the young hero who, disguised as a 
girl by his parents who thus hope to save him 
from death on the battlefield, reveals himself 
when Diomedes and Odyssus, in the guise of 
merchants, show him a sword. The central fig- 





14 


ure, a daughter of Lycomedia, shows her con 


cern at the discovery 

The final 
career, is already heralded in the waxen colors 
and the broad composition of the Madonna wit! 


culminating manner of Poussin’s 


a Basin (illustrated below) of about 1651 be- 
longing to Mrs. Samuel Sachs. Arranged in a 
frontal plane before a highly original monu 
mental pillar, the majestic figures are seen 
against one of the most remarkable heroic land- 
scapes Poussin ever painted (a detail of the 
landscape is illustrated on the frontispiece). On 
the right, behind the charming figure of a young 
girl, the elements are carefully constructed with 
wonderful clarity and a sort of Cubist neatness 
with which each form is set against the other 


manner of painting: the forms could not be 
drawn, and the colors could not be applied with 
the same precision as in the more virile years 
lhe hand began to tremble and the artist him- 
self complained of the limitations placed upon 
his art by his deteriorating physique. But in 
place of what there was, a pure and almost ab 
stract quality came to the surface. An immacu- 
lateness and a nostalgic lIvricism gave a new 
expression and a broader compositional treat 
ment. A strong, almost unreal, love of man and 
nature appeared. In conception, a more gran- 
diose aspect of humanity was revealed. In tech- 
nique, the colors were broader and there was 
in attempt to imitate the encaustic painting of 
ancient Rome; the flesh was no longer hard and 
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earlier: Echo and Narcissus are not represented 
as such but, like river gods, serve merely as 
symbols to set the scene and to indicate the 
presence in the landscape of flowers, of water 
and of an echo in the wild hills 

Iwo paintings in the exhibition are primarily 
landscapes (illustrated on page 12), the Roman- 
tic Landscape lent by Mr. H. S. Southam of 
Ottawa, and Landscape with Nymphs and Satyrs 
(illustrated on page 12) lent by the Cleveland 
Museum. While most of the landscapes which 
survive or are known from engravings date 
after the year 1648, it is, of course, possible that 
Poussin painted some earlier, perhaps in the 
twenties. It may be to this period that a group 
of pictures, in Montpellier and elsewhere. of 
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LENT BY MRS. SAMUEL SACHS TO DURLACHER BROTHERS 
HERALDING THE DETACHMENT OF POUSSIN’S FINAL PERIOD: “THE HOLY FAMILY,” OF CA. 
COMPOSITION PLACED AGAINST A CONSTRUCTED, ALMOST CUBIST LANDSCAPE AND RENDERED. IN THE CLEAN, CLEAR, 
NEARLY WAXEN COLORS WHICH WERE INSPIRED BY THE ARTIST’S STUDY OF THE ENCAUSTIC MURALS OF ANCIENT ROME 


1551, A FRIEZE-LIKE CLASSICAL 





The complex is reflected in a lake and crowned 
by a sky of an amazing blue swept by white 
clouds. Coming from Annibale Caracci and 
Domenichino, such magnificent vistas are typical 
of Poussin’s last works, and they furnished a 
model which young Ingres, among others, was 
later to imitate when he painted views of Rome. 

We have here at least one wonderful example 
of the sublime style of the master’s old age, the 
Birth of Bacchus (illustrated on page 13), also 
from the collection of Mrs. Sachs. It would seem 
that it is given only to the really great artists to 
achieve a splendid final period—Michelangelo, 
Titian, Rembrandt, and in our own time, Renoir, 
like Poussin, created masterpieces at an advanced 
age which, though differing from those executed 
during their earlier maturity, can stand with any 
of them, and at times can surpass them, in point 
of quality. With Poussin, as with the others, the 
diminution of vigor very directly affected the 


metallic and the outlines were fused with the 
atmosphere. 

Of this manner, the stellar examples are the 
Apollo and Daphne in the Louvre with its im- 
pressive representation of the Golden Age, and 
the last Biblical landscapes of the Four Sea- 
sons. But the Birth of Bacchus in this exhibition, 
painted for the artist’s friend Stella in 1647, is 
a superb picture, revealing all of the characteris- 
tic qualities of the period. 

While nymphs watch, the infant, already 
crowned with his wreath of leaves, is handed 
to Mercury. Zeus looks on from above, and a 
satyr plays his pipes in the rocky background 
But what about the figures at the spectator’s 
extreme right? Obviously they are Echo and 
Narcissus who have nothing to do with the 
story. It may be, however, that here the aged 
Poussin indulged in a sort of poetic metaphor 
which he would not have permitted himself 


which the Cleveland painting is one, belongs. 
They have always been ascribed to Poussin, and 
though there has also been proposed their at- 
tribution to the charming Roman painter and 
engraver, Pietro Testa, it seems an_ unlikely 
possibility. We know of no other artist who 
could have executed these fine things. 

But it is for the creation of the really heroic 
landscapes of the forties, a type also painted by 
Claude Lorrain, that we know Poussin as a 
landscapist. It is a pity that we cannot have 
in this exhibition the St. John on Patmos in 
the Art Institute of Chicago which, together 
with the Landscape with St. Matthew and the 
Angel in the Kaiser-Friedrich Museum in Berlin, 
are early examples of the type. However, the 
Romantic Landscape with its far reaching 
warmly lit vista dotted with small towns and 

(Continued on page 24) 
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THRICE the FRENCH XIX CENTURY 


ixhibiting the Descendants of Poussin 200 Years After 


NDER the star of the Poussin exhibition 
UU which furnishes the le:tmotif of the week 
and of this issue of THe Art News, the French 
painters of the nineteenth century, who inherited 
the tradition established by the great Classicist 
of two hundred years before, are currently being 
thrice exhibited in New York galleries. At 
Durand-Ruel’s is an exhibition of Claude Monet, 
who as the perennial Impressionist was directly 
antithetical to the ideology of Poussin and yet 
who laid the foundations for tonal abstraction, 
today’s strongest exposition of Poussin’s pic- 
torial organization. At the Bignou Gallery is a 
show of “Nineteenth Century French Paintings 
of which the earliest is a virtuoso Impressionist 
snow scene by Pissarro whose formal vagueness 
expresses the opposite of Poussinesque clarity, 
while there is another painting by the same 
artist of seventeen years later, in his most de- 
liberate pointillist manner, which, together with 
a finely simplified late Cézanne, offers eloquent 
embodiment of the Poussin formula reborn 
Finally, the St. Etienne Gallery presents another 
group of “French Masters,’ carrying the torch 
right up to our own day with three Utrillos 
constituting a last faint, gasping echo of Pous- 
sinism in French painting 

Collectively, the three shows, plus the Poussin 
exhibit as the starting point, comprise something 
of a drama—of the unfolding of art and taste in 
the longest continued painting tradition alive to- 
day—which is well worth the required odyssey 
along Fifty-seventh Street and, in fact, can be 
highly recommended as an afternoon's outing. 
My job here is surely not to speak of Poussin 
even could | do it half so well as Dr. Fried 
lander has in the preceding pages, yet it is dif- 
ficult on such an occasion as this to resist so 
inviting and apt a springboard into nineteenth 
century French painting—the extraordinary re- 
sults of Poussin’s Greek modes in the grand 
manner, both positive and negative as | have 
hinted above. | do not, of course, mean to imply 
that there is a relationship to Poussin in all 
Post-Impressionist painting, but merely to stress 
this momentary opportunity to examine a recent 
artistic phase in the unusual light of one of its 
major traditional sources. 

\ good case in point is made by Claude Monet 
the centenary of whose birth falls in this year 
although his dealers of his own lifetime, Messrs 
Durand-Ruel, have eschewed a large anniversary 
exhibition for war reasons and have chosen to 
honor the master of Giverney with a modest 
number of twenty-one canvases that are never- 
theless compelling because of their concentration 
on the first half. of his career, largely before 
1884. From the still Courbet and Jongkind-de- 
rived grey tonality of Ste. Adresse of 1865 to the 
prismatic riot of luxuriant Riviera flora in two 
views of Bordighera of 1884, there is told the 
Whole story of the Impressionist revolution 
against Classical formality in painting—the earli- 
est work still clearly drawn although outlines 
have just begun to give way to a modeling of 
surfaces purely in terms of reflected light, while 
the Cote d’Azur scenes and those that follow 
rely on their supreme color sense, projected into 
absolute constructions, to convey the illusion of 
mass and contour. These qualities of the purest 
Variety of impression-painting—for, after all, it 


BY ALFRED M. FRANKFURTER 
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IN PISSARRO’S POINTILLIST MANNER: 


was Monet who gave a name to the Impressionist 
child—have somehow fallen into discredit in re- 
cent years, so much that Monet, actually the 
first of the rebels of the seventies to achieve 
popular success (as early as the eighties), has 
surrendered the first places to his old confréres 
Sut it is very wrong to suppose, simply because 
we now recognize that prismatic investigation 
and the scientific painting of light were char- 
acteristic manifestations of the nineteenth cen- 
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BIGNOU GALLERY 


“LONDRES, CHARING CROSS BRIDGE,” 1890 


tury fascination with science at a time when the 
domination of science over life furnished the 
strongest of romantic impulses, that there is no 
painterly logic in Monet and only surface values 
His was logic of a special, subtle kind, proven 
best here by two smaller canvases of. 1877 of one 
of his favorite painting locales, the Gare St 
Lazare, especially the one illustrated. Here is no 
longer any formless Turner “wind, steam and 
rain” of the sort that had much to do with 





DURAND-RUEL GALLERIES 


MONET'S “GARE ST. LAZARE,” 1877: SOLID ABSTRACTION BENEATH IMPRESSIONISM 
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Cubist caryatids for the Poussin tympanum 
lhe Bignou show offers the widest possible 
gamut of the nineteenth century, from a small 
but strong Daumier Procureur of 1870, to a 
Cezanne of 1900-06 and two Renoirs dated 1908 
beyond which nineteenth century painting really 
Ihis liberality of date is an indica- 


cannot go 
tive expression of the exhibition’s eclectic quality 
and pleasant absence of didactic intent. Also 
boasting a handsome Monet, La Débacle des 
Glaces of 1882, its chief interest lies, to my 
mind, in the amazing contrast of the two Pis- 


sarros mentioned above, the Cézanne, and a 
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tory brush, that we see Cézanne carrving into 


the twentieth century the Poussin philosophy in 


its mos! 


modern sense, here 


the basis for a 


realization of landscape undreamed of even by 


that master of nature 


Hardly less true is the same canon applied 


to another Cezanne, the deeply impressive figure- 


piece, L’Homme aux Bras Crotsées which occu- 


pies the place of honor as 
month 


the “picture of the 
at the St. Etienne exhibition 


The stern 


reality of this farouche human equivalent to the 
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“L'HOMME AUX BRAS CROISEES,” 
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SSURANCE of the continuation of the most 
A significant cultural feature of the 1939 
New York World's Fau the Masterpieces ol 
Art Exhibition which attracted 650,000 visitors 
during the 1940 season of the Fair is happily 
made in this week’s announcement by Art Asso 

ates, Inc., the non-profit organization respon- 
sible for the Masterpieces of Art gallery. This 
year there virtually will be a completely new 
exhibition not only in the loans of which it ts 
to be constituted but also in view of the expan- 
sion of its theme—the scope being extended 
through the nineteenth century, ending about 
1900 with Post-Impressionist painting, In con- 
trast to last vear’s exhibition which ended with 
the period of about 1800 as an approximate 
terminal date of the “old masters The 1940 
plans, moreover, provide for the inclusion of 
\merican painting of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, another new departure. Loans 
are already promised or under way trom, as was 
the case last vear, the most distinguished Ameri- 
can public and private collections, and, despite 
the obstacles of the war, a number of important 
European loans are confidently expected 

lhe Director of the 1940 Masterpieces of Art 
Exhibition is Walter Pach, whose widely known 
activity as a critic covers a period from his as- 
sistance in the Armory Show of 1913 to his most 
recent publication, the first English book on 
Ingres. Dr. Alexander Hamilton Rice continues 
as President of Art Associates and 1s also the 
Chairman of the 
which the 
Bloomer, Jr 


Henschel 


Exhibition Committee, of 
other members are: Millard J 

\lfred M. Frankfurter, Charles R 
Germain Seligmann and Rolf H 
Waegen, who is Executive Secretary of Art Asso- 
clates 

\ few architectural changes will be made in 
the handsome Masterpieces of Art structure 
one of the few on the World’s Fair grounds 
completely fireproof, to permit the same ready 
chronological and stylistic passage from one gal- 
lery to the next which was one of the most 
applauded characteristics of the superb 1939 ex- 
hibition. The exhibition will begin with the High 
Renaissance in Italy, the logical entrance into 
the period of truly modern art which it covers 
It will stress the Italian Baroque and Rococo 
painters more fully than last year’s show, and 
will also contain a broader representation of the 
great Spanish artists of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. There will be masterpieces 
of Dutch, Flemish, French and English painting 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. One 
of the thrilling phases of the exhibition will be 
the rooms devoted to French painting of the 
nineteenth century, beginning with the Classi- 
cism of David and Ingres, continuing broadly 
through the Romantics to a great representa- 
tion of masterpieces of the Impressionists, finally 
to end with Seurat, Van Gogh and Gauguin 
This section will draw upon the amazing wealth 
of American collectors, largely acquired in re- 
cent years, in these schools, and is expected to 
be one of the fiinest showings of this great cen- 
tury of modern art ever held. The American 
rooms will also bring forth some of the classics 
of earlier American painting, as well as of the 
more recently esteemed masters of the later nine- 
teenth century, some of whose lives reach into 
our own day, like Homer, Ryder, Eakins, Davies 
and others 

\mong private collectors who have already 
definitely granted loans are: Mr. Marshall Field 
Mr. Sam. A. Lewisohn, Mrs. Charles Shipman 
Payson and Mr. Duncan Phillips, with many 
others under consideration. Leading American 
(Continued on page 23) 
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New Exhibitions of the Week 





NEW MURAL DESIGNS FOR 
FEDERAL BUILDINGS 


NEVERAL years ago the Whitney Museum 
S held its first showing of mural designs and 
artoons for Federal buildings. In the interim 
the Section of Fine Arts has been well organ- 
zed as a Federal Works Agency and already in 
New York City has allocated the following com- 
pleted murals: Kindred McLeary’s in the Madi- 
son Square Post Office (illustrated in THE Ari 
News for November 25), Ben Shahn’s in the 
Bronx Post Office, and Reginald Marsh's espe- 
ally fine ones in the Custom House. In the 
four year interval since the Treasury Depart- 
ment first began competitions for murals, great 
mprovement in mural design and technique is 
noticeable in many painters, proof of which is 
the Whitney Museum's current show of ‘Mural 
Designs for Federal Buildings.” These designs 
which include one finished mural, the well- 
painted Legend of James E. Hamilton, Mail Car- 
rier of the Barefoot Route between Lake Worth 
and Miami, Florida by Stevan Dohanos, are 
either winning designs in the Forty-eight State 





Mural Competitions, for forty-eight mural pan- 
els for designated post offices, one in every state, 
or mural sketches and cartoons for other Fed- 
eral buildings under the regular competitions 
held by the Section of Fine Arts 

Work at once outstanding in the Forty-eight 
State Competition is Fletcher Martin’s power- 
ful design, Mine Rescue, for an Idaho post of- 
fice; Edward Buk Ulreich’s Advance Guard of} 
the West, the cowboys in white ten-gallon hats 
cantering and bobbing up and down in an at- 
tractive reverse perspective—for a North Da- 
kota post office; A. S. Tobey’s mural design of 
Hooker and his band for a Connecticut post 
office, as though the people were carved out of 
wood; and William Calfee’s Chesapeake Fisher- 
men for Virginia. 

Outside of the Forty-eight State Competition, 
Striking designs have been furnished by Peppino 
Mangravite’s The Family, for whom the gaiety 
of Atlantic City was right up his street, for the 
post office of that resort; Gropper’s olive-drab 
Construction of the Dam, one of the most effec- 
tive of all the designs in balance and in rhythm; 
Symeon Shimin’s cartoon for Contemporary 
Justice and the Child, for the Department of 
Justice Building; and Henry Varnum Poor's car- 
toon for a mural which, like Gropper’s, is for 


the new Department of Interior Building. This 
last, a scene of government conservationists 
feeding wild-fowl, is one of the most interesting 
and monumental designs. As for beauty of paint- 
ing, the mural by Dohanos is in the lead, while 
for draftsmanship and able handling of many 
figures Shimin’s is remarkable he 


SILK SCREEN PRINTS BY 
HARRY GOTTLIEB 


ARRY GOTTLIEB’S silk screen prints at 
H the A. C. A. Galleries advance the possi- 
bilities of the number of people able to own 
works of art which have the real character of 
originals. The process which he has used in mak- 
ing these prints has long been a factor in com- 
mercial art, but by way of the Federal Art 
Project it made its way into the field of fine arts 
about a year ago. With equipment which is 
simple and inexpensive, and a technique not 
difficult to master, an artist can print editions 
in his own studio, controlling the whole process 

Ihe variation in textures of Gottlieb’s prints 
is one of his successful achievements, together 


EXHIBITED AT THE WHITNEY MUSEUM OF AMERICAN A 
LUMBER YARD,” BARSE MILLER’S BROADLY CONCEIVED WINNING DESIGN FOR 


with the fact that as many as eleven tints are 
obtainable for color schemes. Winter in the 
Creek, for instance, has a great deal more the 
feeling of an original painting than any colored 
lithograph. It recreates the variation of color 
and contour in land covered with snow and 
trees. Another Day, simpler in composition, 
gives the stark background of an_ industrial 
town for its figures. There is charming freshness 
of color in many of Gottlieb’s examples of this 
process, Which should open up @n exciting chap- 
ter in American art if it becomes generally used 
in making reproductions s. 2: 


WAR PRINTS AND OTHERS 
BY KERR EBY 


ERR EBY has five new prints in a retro- 

spective show of etchings and drawings 
at the Keppel Galleries. Three of the five, as 
might be inferred from their titles, / he Dory- 
man, Hurricane’s End, Little Halls Island, have 
to do with the sea and the islands off the Atlan- 
tic coast. In technique here is a sure hand. At 
first one would be deceived into thinking a print 
like The Doryman an aquatint, but Eby once 
found that aquatint made little black rings with 
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White spots, so he abandoned that technique 

I his Canadian-born artist, who in the last war 
found to his surprise when he tried to get a 
commission in our army that he wasn’t an 
\merican, will be most remembered for his war 
prints. These, in contradistinction to the con- 
ventional, technically most proficient winter- 
scapes (of which we may signalize Day’s End), 
have deep feeling from  never-to-be-forgotten 
reality. September 13, 1018, the start of the St 
Mihiel drive, with the great rain cloud hovering 
off in the sky like a hand of good fortune and 
the soldiers slogging through the French mud 
past a blasted heath, is admirable. Rough Going, 
a rare dry-point, since Eby did only four or five 
is likewise excellent military action, in which 
the artist caught, years afterwards, the right 
lines and the right undertones J. W. L. 


A SURVEY OF THE WORK OF 
JAMES CHAPIN 


AMES CHAPIN’S exhibition of nearly sev- 
enty paintings at the Associated American 
\rtists Galleries retraces the direction which his 


ISLAND POND, VERMONT, POST OFFICE 


work has taken since 1924, and shows how one 
contemporary American painter passed through 
a period when he was deeply influenced by the 
abstract structural forms of Cézanne, and the 
sensitiveness of his mood in approaching a land- 
scape. Time for a Drink, painted in 1927, is an 
example of Chapin’s style before he began his 
studies of the Marvin family, the New Jersey 
farmers who furnished him with material for the 
wonderful characterizations of Emmet, George 
and Ella Marvin, in which, as he has painted 
them in their kitchen, one feels the homely truths 
in these people as much as Chapin’s flexible 
rhythmic pattern. 

Ihe color of the earlier painting, a landscape 
with figures, is more resonant, much warmer 
emotionally, but his insight into a whole way 
of life, strong and earthy and intensely Ameri- 
can, is striking in Chapin’s work, done while he 
lived with the Marvins. Since then he has re- 
turned to the city for his material and some of 
the most idiomatically urban scenes appear in 
this later group. Among them, Gunman and his 
Voll, adroit in the light which focuses atten- 
tion on the girl, and Blues Concert, Ethel 
Waters, almost a silhouette in its striking use 
of line to designate personality, command spe- 
cial enthusiasm. They border on_ illustration, 











































































EXHIBITED AT THE BLAND GALLERY 


W. A. WALKER: “COTTON PLANTATION, 1883” 


EXHIBITED AT THE BABCOCK GALLERIES 


SOL WILSON: “MIGRANTS” 
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EXHIBITED AT THE 460 PARK AVENUE GALLERY 


PAUL LANTZ: “GRAMERCY PARK” 


EXHIBITED AT THE PERLS GALLERIES 
UTRILLO: “LE COIN DE LA BELLE GABRIELLE” 
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THIEME’S WANDERLUST AND 
PRINTS BY CHAMBERLAIN 


YASSALU, Cuernavaca or the Adriatic coast 
N when seen by Anthony Thieme all are 
painted in picturesque terms, bright colors and 
dramatic light. His group of oils at the Grand 
Central Galleries presents many scenes by the 
docks and quaint 
Nassau 


attractive versions of a vil- 


ocean, With sailing boats and 


streets of small towns. Late A/ternoon, 
is one of the most 
lage road, with a harmonious combination ot 
pale yellow and rose plaster houses, and a treat- 
palms which is unusually 
Ibster Man has 


foreground 


ment of the foliage of 
unmannered and successful. Li 
interest, less for the figure in the 
than for the curious bright light at the horizon 
which holds the eye and gives a sense of dis- 
tance across the water 

The series of eight etchings of Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg by Samuel Chamberlain is not only 
the most careful documentation of some of the 
buildings which have been restored, but the 
compositions take full advantage of the old trees 
and shrubbery of the eighteenth century capitol 
of the State of Virginia, so that 
Tucker House, the 
ful interpretation for a house of real 
tural quality in a lovely natural setting 4 


as in St. George 
artist has achieved a delight 
architec- 


DIRK’S VIBRANT PAPERS; 
DE MARCO’S SCULPTURES 
DIRK’S semt-abstract water- 


ATHANIEIL tK'S semi-z ac ate 
colors, shown for the first time in three 


years at the Boyer Galleries, vibrate in rainbow 
colors. They seem to fall into two categories 
both in subject matter and treatment. Land- 
scapes are seen as panorama, with fields and 
hills rolling out in interwoven hues like tapestry. 
Water scenes are quite different, for the little 
bays and inlets are restricted areas in which the 
line of demarcation between land and water 
forms the basic design. Sailboats with billowing 
sails make 7wo Birds one of the most success- 
ful and characteristic of the paintings of water. 
Shadows in the 
a study of 


Afternoon recommends itself as 
the changing light and color over a 
broad sweep of land. 

Sculpture by Jean de Marco, a French-born 
artist who is now an American citizen, fills an- 
other room. It is impressive work, both in the 
sculptural strength of its mass and its simple 
rhythmic line. /ndian Woman is curiously mys- 
tical in interpretation, but possesses the con- 
crete actuality which makes the figure very real 
to the observer. A group of drawings is also 
being shown. delicate in line, usually 
show groups of figures, stylized in exactly the 
same sensitive manner as the sculpture. While 
de Marco was still working in Paris he did 
casting and refinishing for Maillol and Despiau, 
but his own style shows none of their traits. J. L. 
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SOL WILSON’S LANDSCAPES 
AND PORTRAITS 
blurred landscapes of 


OST of the windy, andscapes 
Sol Wilson at the Babcock Galleries 


contain at least one white horse. This equine 
predilection gives a certain luminosity to work 


that would otherwise be soft-focussed to a 


degree. 
The canvases are not stiffly planimetric, but 
full of gusto and passion, as in The Migrants, 


‘Cliffs and Sea, and Pigeon Cove, which, whether 
or not Sol Wilson is a loose draftsman, 
tually covers up evidences of it. The portraits 
are loosely handled, but they are not so inter- 
esting as the other things. ci | a 
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PAUL LANTZ’S ORIGINAL 
NEW YORK AESTHETIC 


\LL LANTZ, a young painter who has 
PP heen with Randall Davey in Kansas City, 
has treated some usually handled city 
scenes of New York 
above the backs of three-story houses, the East 
looking toward East New York, and a 
street corner with a brick house seen at night 
with a fresh brilliance 
Lantz, as his paintings at the 460 Park Ave- 
ie Gallery manifest, does not see New York as 
darkling and mysterious—Yaghjian does that 
Nor does he see it as stark silhouettes in the 
manner of Bruce or O'Keeffe 


drably 


the skyscrapers seen rising 


River 


nor does he see 
it dreary as Coleman or Guglielmi do, or pat- 
terned as Stella, but he sees it with the aura it 
has when newly washed after rain. His compo- 
sitions, like /rving Place at Night and Land- 
scape, New York are well composed. He has 
been to Mexico. The best work extracted from 
the trip is Red Roofs ILw.l 


A FRENCH DUET: 
AND VLAMINCK 


N THEIR quite wonderful show of Utrillo 
ind Vlaminck the 


UTRILLO 


Galleries have the 
Utrillo’s Rue 
(1938), the 


Perls 
following delectable items: Saint- 
Rustique a Montmartre luscious 
Rue Lépic (1939), and Le coin de la belle 
Gabrielle (1915), and Vlaminck’s Village en 
a gouache of 1938. Also Le phare, an oil 
of 1938, Paysage d'hiver, 1939, and Vase de fleurs, 
1939. All of these, in the usual cityscape style of 
the one artist and the usual winterscape style 
of the other, plus the lovely flowers done in the 
usual Vlaminckian creamy pigment, are worth 


traveling some miles to see 5 ee he 


biver 


WILLIAM AIKEN WALKER 
RESURRECTED 

HE Bland Gallery has unearthed 

highly interesting data about the American 
genre painter, William Aiken Walker, one of 
whose pictures hung in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum’s exhibition of “Life In America During 
300 Years.” At the time of that show the dates 
of this painter's life were not known, but by dint 
of application from Southern sources not only 
are dates and facts of the man’s life now at hand 
but also some thirty pictures! 


some 


They make an uncommonly good genre dis- 
play. For instance, in Negro Cabin Showing Out- 
door Fireplace, note the gourds for purple mar- 
tins hanging on the queer-looking bare tree to 
the left of the cottage. In Negro Home and 
Family note the care lavished upon expressing 
the quality of Spanish moss. Note the accuracy 
the cotton plantations; note 
various touches of characterization in the larger 
portraits of colored people, such as one old 
man’s wearing a right shoe on his left foot and 
a left on his right. 

These pictures, though by a man born in 
Charleston, are not only of South Carolina but 
of Florida and Louisiana. Most of them date 
from the eighties. Currier & Ives lithographed 
two of the Louisiana views and it was from their 
lithographs that one of the definite clues to the 
painter was found. Late in life Walker took to 
more bizarre and original compositions, as can 
be seen in Carolina Toadstools, of 1910, and 
Ponce Park, of 1902. 5.0; % 


of the scenes of 


PAINTINGS WITH FLOWER 
PIGMENTS BY NEWBY 


I THE Weyhe Gallery an unusual exhibi- 
tion of flower paintings by Ruby Warren 
Newby shows what can be done by using the 
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This 
rtist has worked out a technique whereby the 
used this way is fixed, so that when one 


ce of flowers as pigments to paint them 


wks at a study of dahlias, the actual rich red 
of the blossoms is the means of description. She 
has an excellent sense of design in which her 
treatment in the forty or so paintings here tends 
toward an abstraction of forms. With the aid 
of a lithograph pencil, lines are accented here 
and there, so that one feels a firm structural 
base Which the delicate color alone could not 
ive 

One still-life of vegetables in which an egg- 
plant is the focus of interest experiments in 
flower pigment with considerable success, and 
the painting of begonias is built up in a whole 
sequence of purples and reds, which on the whole 
seem to be the shades best adapted to this tech- 
nique 11 


J. POLLET’S FULL-VOICED 
RECENT STYLE 
OSEPH POLLET used to have the name of 
a sort of contemporary primitive when he 
last exhibited six years ago. He had a luscious 
style, but the colors and the subject matter 
such as, for instance, Parlor, Bedroom and Bath, 
with its curious Broadway-farce title, were prim- 
itive. What now remains of the primitivism—in 
the show current at the Julien Levy Gallery— 
is only a certain raw innocence. It charmingly 
touches portraits like the Girl With Flowers but 
never reaches great characterization. Speaking 
of flowers, the Stvll-life is still-life with cluttered 
vengeance. [There are eleven different kinds of 
flower containers, all flower-filled, in this can- 
vas. [They range from tiny perfume bottle 
through tea-kettle to large oil-grease pails. Let 
it not be said that Pollet has failed to find his 
way out of this maze unsuccessfully. The flowers 
are as disparate as their containers and have 
been finely painted. The spilth of galoshes on 
the floor and the draggled umbrella at the upper 
left certainly don’t make confusion less con- 
founded. But the clever centralization of the 
V-shaped end of a table cloth knits the whole 
thing together 
In the new landscapes Pollet has given up 
the creamy, impasto-laden brushing that once 
characterized his handling of trees, fields, and 
flowers and now limits himself to thinner paint 
He thereby gains in sweep, as in his picture of 
riders in a fox-hunt. The deep blue-greens of his 
shade trees have still a primitive feeling for 
color, but have become more romantic and full- 
voiced J. Wil 


A HIGH KEYED ANNUAL 
GROUP SHOW 


HE Fifth Annual Group Show at the 
nh Galleries brings together some 
painters who certainly don’t stint their color 
Screaming purples and scrambled-eggs yellows 
often stand forth and it is the painters who are 
not so strident that one finishes by being drawn 
to. Among their works one would underline 
these: Alan Brown’s Still-life, Maurice Kallis’ 
Bridle Path, Oscar Lewis’ Coal Miners at Night, 
Marjorie Murray’s Portrait, H. L. Redman’s 
Road to East Norwich, L. I., Edith Stephens’ 
Poppies, and C. Howard Taylor’s Autumn Sen- 
tinels. Wik 


POWERFUL ILLUSTRATIONS 
BY BOARDMAN ROBINSON 
 reenge ROBINSON is one of the 


best illustrators we have. Any one who 
knows the Random House edition of The 
Brothers Karamazov, some of the original draw- 
ings for which are in the Walker Galleries’ show 


of Robinson's watercolors and pen and inks 
knows that. He is a draftsman of blunt power 
who seizes character, too, as in Old Man Kara- 
mazov. His line is usually thick and forceful 
but in a fine landscape Pines, Cassis and in 
Kneeling Figure he draws with considerable deli 
cacy 

Robinson has for the last forty-two years had 
a distinguished career, as newspaper cartoonist 
and illustrator. His murals in the Kaufman De- 
partment Store, Pittsburgh; in Radio City; and 
the Department of Justice Building have brought 
him to the forefront of that art, for which the 
Walker Galleries include some _ preliminary 
sketches. An interesting exhibition of the art of 
a powerful personality whose work has always 
had “message,” character, and design Iw. il 


THE HEUSTONS: A FATHER 
AND SON EXHIBIT 


RANK and George Heuston combine to 
Les an exhibition of painting by father 
and son at the Eggleston Galleries. Except for 
a feeling of unusual richness of pigmentation in 
the work of each, however, one feels that they 
are artists working independently of each other, 
without that reflection or derivation of style 
which is not uncommon in such a relationship 

Portraits which are thoughtfully worked out 
form the majority of Frank Heuston’s group 
There are also landscapes of which Roofs of 
Taxco is one of the most attractive. This artist 
suppresses detail particularly in the landscapes 
which are solidly constructed and strong in color 

George Heuston’s small paintings have the 
quality of enamels, so hard and shiny are their 
surfaces, and so bright the color. He _ has 
achieved delightful effects in his versions of old 
houses in the South, Vicksburg, Natchez and 
Old Absinthe House being especially appealing in 
design. The brilliant jewel tones pick out cer- 
tain architectural detail which is characteristic 
and the lacquered surface accentuates the quali- 
ties of light $3 


ROBERT PHILIPP’S FIRM 
PORTRAITURE 


OR the betterment of his style, Robert 
pen as an exhibition at the Grand Cen- 
tral Galleries in the Hotel Gotham illustrates 
has somewhat surrendered his misty, reveristic 
sloe-eyed lassies sipping drinks at a table, for 
comparatively stancher, though still “posey,’ 
portraiture. The stancher ladies, like Young Girl 
Standing, The Story Book, and_ especially 
Gabrielle and Sylvia, are more in the Alexander 
Brook tradition of suppressed planes and also 
suppressed emotion, sad, dreamy, yet more at- 
tractive than the Laurencinesque ladies _ of 
Philipp’s earlier work. In this show he even 
takes us down to the waterfront to witness a 
murder or a ganging-up, and into the park 
where we see five different types of bench- 
loungers under the influence of spring J. W.l 


FRESH WATERCOLORS BY 
FORTY-EIGHT ARTISTS 


N EXHIBITION of watercolors by forty- 
eight artists at the Vendome Galleries 


contains names of painters whose works appear 
in large groups of watercolors, and a number not 
so well known. The general impression is very 
fresh and spring-like, whether the subject interest 
is focussed upon the leafy green painting of 
deep woods by Joe Keller, or city roofs at 
night by Leila Sawyer, lurid in the brilliance of 
neon illumination. This latter painting is ex- 
cellently organized and unusually effective in 
its handling of artificial light 


(Continued on page 23) 
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EXHIBITED AT THE EGGLESTON GALLERIES 


FRANK Z. HEUSTON: “THE NET” 





EXHIBITED AT THE WALKER GALLERIES 


BOARDMAN ROBINSON: “OLD MAN KARAMAZOY” 
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NEW YORK: GREEK SILVER 
BOWL ACQUIRED 


| Thi end of the fifth century B. (¢ 
i Greek craftsmen were remarkably profi 


ent I tin making ) empb t Dy He 
precious met. ls and, since few have survived 
lver bowl showing the Af f Hera 
and a Dionysiac Banquet is an portant add 


tion to the collection of the Metropolitan M 
seum of Art 

Though bent, discolored and corroded, the 
piece is handsome as it is rare, and it dates 
from the ‘period when the art ol 
making such objects was at its 
height. It is a so-called p/iale 
mesomphalos, a shallow bow] with 
central boss used probably for li- 
bations, drinking, prizes and pres- 
ents. Decoration in repoussé relief 
occupies the center of the vessel 
in two friezes: the upper one show- 
ing the Apotheosis of Herakles; 
the inner, a banquet scene with 
Dionysos, Ariadne and other fig- 
ures. The two scenes may repre- 
sent independent or successive epi- 
sodes of the same story, or they 
may, as Gisela M. A. Richter 
writing in the Bulletin of the Met- 
ropolitan Museum for January, 
suggests, both represent quite in- 
dependent symbols of future life 

On the basis of stylistic ele- 
ments, Dr. Richter attributes the 
work to the fifth century and sub- 
stantiates the report that it was 
found in the same tomb as a 
calyx krater, recently acquired by 
the Ashmolean Museum, which 
has been dated about 425 B. C. 
and attributed to the 
Painter 


Dinos 


From the fine quality and re- 
markable workmanship, it can be 
assumed that the bowl represents 
a flourishing industry which 
must have produced many such 
pieces, and, while there are ele- 
ments which point to a South 
Italian or Sicilian origin, Dr 
Richter points out that too little 
embossed 


REPOUSSE 
SPIRITED 


metalwork has sur- 
vived from the period to per- 
mit a designation of schools. 


PITTSBURGH: THE 
CITY’S ARTISTS 


ICTURES of statuesque fig- 

ures excavating the ruins of 
another era, of earnest children 
posed for their portraits, of high 
keyed Dufy-esque sea vistas, of 
Mexicans lolling in the afternoon 
heat, sculptures of Biblical figures and of young 
modern girls—these are among the highlights of 
the thirtieth annual exhibition of the Associated 
Artists of Pittsburgh at the Carnegie Institute 
Galleries. And they show that groups of artists 
working in one region are apt to produce, in 
style and in subject matter, the same variety 
that can be found in exhibitions nationwide in 
scope. 

The jury of awards—John Carroll, Robert 
Brackman and Judson Smith served for the 
painting—honored Richard Crist for his clean- 
cut Archaeologists and The Last lree with the 
Carnegie Institute’s Prize, and other works in 
this medium to which awards were given include 


RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY THI 
SILVER BOW! 
DETAIL 


bb ” I s 7 B ) in e@a est 
( iden Study | child i 
) ru Nha pare | ] 1s lense s 
1B C. Kermit Ewing's Alwa 
\/ {1 William Riggs’ Cézannesque land- 
ipe brushed in greens and whites, Farm Wa 
( ( lhe same artist's Brittany Ff - 
g | es WOn a prize Watercolors 
\mong the twenty-seven sculptures, there 


ire fewer portraits than is usual, but an en- 
won for Dorothy Win 
\rtists 


Prize. For an original composition in_ stone 


» 
gaging Hiead of Ronn 


ner Riester the Associated Sculpture 


mumental at least in conception Janet ae 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM Of 
GREEK, LATE V CENTURY 
SHOWING NIKE AND 


Coux was awarded the Creative Sculpture Prize, 
and Frances Beverly Mckadden’s Girl Figure, 
rough in surface and cylindrical in form, was 
given the Garden Sculpture Prize. 

A large group of crafts includes bookbinding, 
and works in metalcrafts, textiles and wood 
carving. 


S4N ANTONIO: A TEXAS 
GENERAL EXHIBIT 


NAUGURATING a series of annual exhibi- 
tions of the work of Texas artists, the Texas 
General Exhibit which is at present on view at 
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the Witte Memorial Museum at San Antonio 
and which will be seen at the Dallas Museum 
of kine Arts later this month, opened at the 
Museum of Fine 


Sponsored jointly by the three museums. the 


Arts of Houston in February 


Intention is to give a large showing of the work 
which is being done throughout the state to as 
Is 


broad an audience as possible. The fact that it 


is a collective enterprise serves to avoid both 
the duplication and the dilution of quality which 
result from independent exhibitions in each of 
the cities 

From the approximately 600 entries submit- 
ted, forty-eight oils, twenty-three watercolors 
nineteen prints and drawings and 
eight pieces of sculpture were se- 
lected for the showing by Paul 
Gardner, director of the William 
Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art at 
Kansas City, who also served as 
judge for the awards given to sev- 
enteen of the exhibits 

From the agglomerate cultural 
traditions to which the Southwest 
has been exposed 
French 


Indian, Spanish 
Mexican and pioneer 
strains from Europe and eastern 
United States—a virile and pic- 
turesque population which, in the 
words of Dr. Homer Price Rainey 
President of the University of 
Texas, is a “curious mixture of the 
old South and the hardy West 
has developed a vigorous and rep- 
resentative art 
Such artists as Jerry Bywaters 
whose The Mountains Meet the 
Plains was winner of the special 
prize for painting in oils—Alex- 
andre Hogue, and Lonnie Rees 
whose admirable figure piece 7 he 
Pink Gloves won for her the First 
Prize—need no introduction any- 
where in the country. Among oth- 
er works to which awards were 
given is the rough surfaced stone 
(ABOVE): group. Mother and Child by Mil- 
(BELOW) dred Hughes, the sculptured Man 
' at the Stake by Octavio Medel- 
lin, Paul Cook’s delicate Red 
Dahlias and Fruit, Tom Lea's 
Brockhurst-like Portrait of the 
irtist’s -Wifee Edward M 
Schiwetz’s and Lonale_ Kelly's 
watercolors of the less majestic 
aspects of the Texas landscape 
and a drawing by Rosalie Ber- 
kowitz 


DETROIT: HORATIO 
SHAW REVIEW 


ORATIO SHAW, an un- 
known Michigan painter 
of the last generation, is receiv- 
ing posthumous recognition at 
the Alger House, Grosse Pointe, branch of the 
Detroit Institute of Arts where an exhibition of 
his workeis on view 
A native of Michigan, he did not study paint- 
ing until, at the age of thirty-three, he went to 
Philadelphia to work under Eakins. But his for- 
mal education in art was a brief one, for after 
two years he was forced by his financial circum- 
stances to return home and devote himself for 
the rest of his life to the cultivation of the land 
He painted when he could, and his artistic ac- 
tivities continues until his death in 1918 at the 
age of seventy. 
But artistically marooned, he reverted to a 
“primitive” style in which there is a stress on 
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PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES INC: 
30 EAST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET - NEW YORK 


Public Sales and Appraisals of Art and Literary Property 


Jo Be Dispersed at Public Sale 








Sh u rsda Y, Mla rch 21at2p.m. 


ARMS AND ARMOR 
XVI-XVIII Century Specimens 


Property of 
GEORGE L. MAXWELL 
New York + Sold by His Order 


| J. CARSON MOORE 

| Garden City, Long Island + Sold by His Order 
| And of Other Owners Including the 

| Estate of the Late Lillia Babbitt Hyde 


N important steel treasure chest, Austrian 
circa 1680, with handsome applied decora- 


tion: the intricate combination lock with seven- 
teen tumblers, controlled by a secret spring and 


occupying the entire inside surface of the lid. 


Three complete 16th century suits of armor, one 
Milanese and two German. A notable Maxi- 
milian chamfron. Morions., burgonets, and other 
headgear. 


Flintlock, wheel-lock, and percussion pistols. 
Cannon, cannon models, and two Philippine 
lantakas. Powder horns. Court swords, rapiers, 
daggers, hunting knives. Pole arms. Some Orien- 
tal arms and armor. 


{n interesting collection of early keys with 
beautifully fashioned bows. Silver miniature fig- 
ures of knights in armor. Stirrups, spurs, and 
barbits. Several 17th century tapestries. 


Saturday, Mla rch 23atl 2p.m. 


FURNITURE*SILVER 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


Property of Various Owners Including 
J. CARSON MOORE 
Garden City, Long Island + Sold by His Order 


GEORGE C. GEBELEIN 
Boston, Mass. +4 Sold by His Order 
Comprising Silver Formerly in Several 
Notable Private Collections 


NGLISH mahogany furniture of the eight- 

eenth century in Chippendale, Sheraton, 
and Hepplewhite design. Also French and Ital- 
ian furniture. 


\ magnificent Kirman hunting carpet, undoubt- 
edly the outstanding carpet of its class in Amer- 
ica; from a private collection. Also choice 
Sarouk, Bokhara, Sharistan, Persian Kurd, and 
other Oriental rugs and carpets. 


Georgian silver of desirable quality. Early Amer- 
ican silver, notably a pitcher by Paul Revere. 
A choice small group of Russian Imperial silver 
by Carl Fabergé. A rare set of gilded silver 
votive Apostle figures and other Augsburg silver. 


Together with antique watches, portrait minia- 
© . . . 

tures, paintings, bronzes and porcelains, and 

other objects of art and decorations. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES TWENTY-FIVE CENTS EACH 


Both Collections on Exhibition from Saturday, March 16 
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THE ART NEWS 


ACQUIRED BY THE CITY ART MUSEUM, ST. LOUIS, FROM THE MIDTOWN GALLERIES 
ZOLTAN SEPESHY’S FREE TEMPERA PAINTING “MORNING 


minute detail. Sincere and sympathetic, he recorded the farm life about 
him, and with great ability he recaptured the distinctive character of the 
landscape of his region. His best works are fresh and vigorous in concep- 
tion and execution, and such canvases as Shaw Homestead show with its 
crystal clear delineation of the farmhouse, an ability to compose the 
exactly observed elements into a well conceived picture pattern. Winter 
Fodder reflects the painter's only real interest in husbandry, the breeding 
of marino sheep which he introduced into the region and which figure in 
many of his works 


ST. LOUIS: A NEW PAINTING BY ZOLTAN 
SEPESHY PURCHASED 


ROM its thirty-fourth annual exhibition of paintings by American 
Artists, the City Art Museum has acquired the tempera painting 
Vorning, by Zoltan Sepeshy. Trained in his native Hungary as well as at 
Paris, Prague and Vienna, the painter has become thoroughly a part of the 
artistic movement of the Middlewest, and he is at present the director of 
painting at the Cranbrook Academy of Art, near Detroit 
lhe new St. Louis picture, in which the artist has employed his favorite 
medium, tempera, to indicate the purple waist, the warm flesh tones and 
the neutral grey-green background, is composed with an emphasis on the 
rhythmical curves, and the firm, rounded contours of the body are con- 
trasted with the more sharp folds of the drapery 


MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL: EXHIBITIONS 'BY 
FENELLE e? THE RYANS 


WO painters who are teaching in art schools in the Twin Cities are 
"anne their work this month. At the Walker Art Center there 
is a one man show of landscapes by Stanford Fenelle, a native of Minne- 
apolis and a student of Cameron Booth. At present on the faculty of 
the Art Center, his work has been seen throughout the country. 

Paintings by William Fortune Ryan are on view at the St. Paul School 
of Art where he has been teaching for several years. A frequent exhibitor 
in the West, his oils and gouaches depict many local themes. Work by 
Angela Ryan is shown with that by her husband. Both artists studied at 
the Art Student’s League and with Edmund Kinzinger at Munich and 
the style of each painter, though marked by strong personal variation, 
is characterized by a precise and clear sense of patterning. 


MIDDLETOWN: PRINTS BY GOYA AND BY 
CURRIER AND IVES 
\ ASTLY different examples of the nineteenth century printmakers’ 


art are found in a double showing of Currier and Ives lithographs 
and Goya Disasters of War etchings in a double exhibition at the Olin 


Ma 
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rary of Wesleyan Lniversity situated at Middletown, Connecticut 

[he Currier and Ives papers, lent by Kennedy and Company, include 
many well known subjects of the life and the landscape reflecting the 
tranquillity of New England. Of special interest is a view of Middletown 
published by S. N. Gaston, probably in the ‘fifties. The Goya etchings, 
made during the French occupation of Spain, are from the Wesleyan 
Print Collection 
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Rooms, most of the Famous Collections of Works of Art which have 

been dispersed at auction in England over that period, and their 
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them regarding the sale of 


ANCIENT & MODERN PICTURES, DRAW- 
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Thrice the French Nineteenth Century 


(Continued from page 16) 

hard, relentless natural world of Cézanne also goes many steps beyond the 
coolest Classicism of Poussin, just as its beautiful technique, one of the 
most finished and successful | have seen in a Cézanne portrait, is a sort 
of ultimate in the modern means of painting. A smaller Cézanne, a land- 
scape of the Jas de Bouffan, belongs to an earlier period, still more con- 
cerned with the pleasanter world of light and its derivative of color which 
preoccupied Monet and Renoir. Of the latter the exhibition has a fascinat- 
ing document, one of his earliest pure landscapes, Sousbois, a Courbetesque 
forest interior with an all but hidden blue sky which anticipates everything 
which Renoir was to paint in Antibes, Algiers and Venice in years to come 

revealing, too, the sources of Renoir in the tradition diametrically op- 
posed to Poussin’s—that of Rubens. The St. Etienne show also includes, 
along with well known works by Manet and Van Gogh as well as the 
Utrillos already referred to, a charming little pair by Signac entitled 
respectively, Antibes sept heures and Antibes huit heures, which, judging 
by the pointillist distribution of roseate light, must mean the morning for 
the twenty-four hour clock was not yet current in France when they were 
painted. In this evaluation of forms in terms of varying light there seems 
be a modern epilogue to the Poussin moods, well suited to a civilization to 
which the clock has apparently become much more vital than Greek meter 


Art at the N. Y. Fair in 1940 


(Continued from page 16) 








The Commission, in the event of a sale being effected, is 


SEVEN AND A HALF PER CENT ONLY 


and this includes ALL advertising and catalogue expenses. 


For BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, COINS 
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AND OTHER ANTIQUES AND RELICS 
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The particularly moderate commission charged for Sales might well 
be borne in mind by those who have not already consulted 
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museums have also already announced their coéperation, in recognition 
of the fact that this year’s exhibition constitutes a unique opportunity, in 
these times of world wide stress, for America to present a unified assertion 
her artistic activity and interests. Like last year’s exhibition, so ably 
directed by Dr. W. R. Valentiner, who is serving on this year’s Special 
\dvisory Committee, the 1940 Masterpieces of Art will present a unified 
picture of the highest achievements in the history of art rather than the 
scattered assortment of masterpieces and mediocrities which has all too 
often been the ill of fair exhibitions elsewhere. The same high standards 


ol 











of quality of the 1939 Masterpieces of Art exhibition will prevail in 1940 
thus promising another memorable event of the same great cultural impor- 
tance to America 


New Exhibitions of the Week 


(Continued from page 10) 

Hans Mueller’s arrangement of fruit is carefully considered as to the 
roundness and firmness possible in brush strokes, without the underlying 
structure of outlines, and Richard Hare’s silhouetted buildings against a 
sunset sky has warmth and vitality. Tamotzu shows the head of a girl 
whose profile is firmly outlined and the background of which is interesting 
as to pattern, and Fred Gardner’s Negro mother and child is colloquial 
and full of humor J, t. 


ROUNDABOUT THE GALLERIES; SEVEN NEW 
- EXHIBITIONS 
ILLIAM STARKWEATHER, head of the painting department 
at Hunter College and master of Lucioni, is showing at the Fifteen 
: Gallery oils that he did in Canada. There is one World’s Fair scene, the 


fountains in the Court of Nations playing at night and seen from the ter- 
race of the French Pavilion. The studies of waves by the shore in Sea 





. Rhythms and of dune flowers in Wild Roses, Cobwebs, and Dew are origi- 
- nal and well painted. Shadow Patterns is a row of apple trees in blossom 
. and looks uphili. It has freshness and attractiveness. Rain On the Window, 
if featuring four-inch square strands of wire fence, the pelt of rain, and the 
horizontals of window sash, is coyly effective. 
ol ee : P 
de . | ING prints by A. i. Munnings at the Butler Galleries are pleas- 
si ant reminders of the English countryside in times more peaceful than 
- the present. There is, in these works, appreciation of the distances across 
1d a moor, of the soft fleetness of clouds ov erhead, and of the excitement in 
ie hunters as they congregate in groups. Their Majesties Returning from 
Ascot is one of the most entertaining subjects, with its royalty under 
Queen Mary’s pink parasol, and the erstwhile Prince of Wales riding back- 
Y wards in the open carriage under the eye of his parents. 
HE first of a series of paintings by contemporary Americans is now 
current at the headquarters of the American Institute of Decorators. 
rs! Still-life paintings predominate, but the drastic rhythms of Marsden Hart- 
yhs ley in Two Pears, the tactile quality of Still-life with Fish by Andrée 


lin 
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OILS and WATERCOLORS 


SEGONZAC +> DUFY 


TO MARCH 16 


CARROLL CARSTAIRS |i 


11 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 





THE LEICESTER GALLERIES | 


IN LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON | 





FAMOUS 


MODERN ART CENTER 


SILBERMAN | 


OLD & MODERN MASTERS 


E. & A. SILBERMAN GALLERIES, Inc. 
32 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 


HOWARD YOUNG 


GALLERIES 


OLD AND MODERN PAINTINGS 


NEW YORK 
| EAST §7 ST. 





LONDON 
35 OLD BOND ST. 





BIGNOU GALLERY 


19th CENTURY FRENCH PAINTINGS 


TO MARCH 23 


32 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 








PIERRE MATISSE 


MODERN PAINTINGS e PRIMITIVE ARTS 


51 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 











VALENTINE GALLERY 


16 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 


TAMAYO 


TO MARCH 23 








ANTIQUITIES AND NUMISMATICS, INC. 
30 WEST 54 STREET, NEW YORK 
WORKS of ART 


JACOB 


GYPTIAN e GREEK e ROMAN 
HIRSCH MEDIAEVAL e RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 





J. HIRSCH & CIE, PARIS 
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and the subtle arrangement in Preston Dickinson’s Glass Pitcher 


ake them exceptional aesthetically as well as from the standpoint of 


decoration. Going a step beyond the latter consideration, one is struck by 
Paul Mommer’s Romancing, a study in various tones of blue, the guitarist 
and his one listener establishing between them a mood of intensity which 
would make this work enormously effective in a room to be devoted to 


muUSIle¢ 


FUN watercolors of Sara Bard at the Studio Guild are conventionally 
| well constructed and painted. The nicest are Wisconsin Hills and New 
England Village, with its neat chrome yellow clapboards. There is nothing 
weak in the paint quality of these papers; they are simply not robust 


in design 


a oat the paintings, drawings and woodcuts by Francina Davelaar 
4 


which are being shown at the Barbizon-Plaza Galleries, the most 
striking is the symbolical painting which she calls Future. Its stream of 
figures representing Society pushing forward and overthrowin 


g traditions 
is bedevilled by such bugaboos as alcoholism, and lust 


curiously taking 
possession of the business center. Illness, abnormality, “money-scraping 
and other excesses drag down another section of society. All of this is 
handled in a frighteningly realistic manner, with a forthright portrait of 
the artist incorporated into the crowd, her face imbued with just the cru- 
sading spirit and conviction of Original Sin that one would expect. Less 
sensational are the portraits in pastel, and altogether pleasing are the 


woodcuts of Javanese types and Dutch windmills 


ARIA BRICK, a Dutch artist whose drawings and paintings are 
M being exhibited at the Women’s City Club, has used Norwegian 
peasants as the subject of some of her best work. A close friendship with 
Kathe Kollwitz suggests an influence in the style of her drawings of these 
simple and engaging types, but none of the overtones of Kollwitz’ social 
protest manifest themselves, partly, no doubt, because life in Norway does 


not produce such human misery as it does in Germany. Something in 


Which Mrs. Brick handles a figure, however, is reminiscent of Kollwitz’ 


he paintings in this exhibition 
are less strong, being rather superficial and breezy impressions 
Norwegian landscape 


masterly and searching draughtsmanship 


of the 


( ve OR which is boldly applied strikes one as the salient feature of 


Edwin Gunn's twelve paintings which are being shown at the Barbi- 
zon Hotel Gallery. One city scene has strength because of Gunn's handling 
of brilliant sunlight which touches the rose-red of low brick houses and 
strikes the red tile of skyscrapers, with all the variations in the height of 
buildings in between indicated. There is one attractive study of the High- 
bridge in winter, its great structure outlined by snow, and one or two of 
the landscapes are notable for the artist’s direct and self-confident approach 
to his subject matter 


America’s First Poussin Show 
(Continued from page 14) 


groups of carefully constructed buildings and its enframing clumps of 
chestnut trees, is representative of the type though it is not so stylized 
as the famous landscape composition of the Burial of Phocion in the 
Louvre and some of the landscape backgrounds. Again, because the sub- 
ject Was popular, it exists in several copies. The one shown here, formerly 
in the collection of Lord Howe, ditfers from other versions, such as one 
in Chantilly, in the presence of the figure watching from behind a clump 
of bushes. In this respect, the present painting agrees with the engraving 
of the subject 

\nd so we have been able to review the accomplishment of Poussin and 
to see a part at least of the variety offered by his complex oeuvre which, 
far from being a sort of archaeological or art historical curiosity, can 
furnish us with such examples, very much alive today, as the charming 
Endymion, the vibrating landscapes colored by Venice, and the constructed 
cubic ones which were his own contribution. He is not at all a frozen 
Classicist, but even when he sometimes gives that impression, his paintings 
always have evolved from a very warm and vigorous original idea ex- 
pressed in drawings. This difference between the drawings and the finished 
product is due not to a dichotomy in his nature, but to a completely 
thought-out philosophy of the way in which an artist should use his eyes. In 
one of his letters, he mentioned two ways of looking at objects: one simply, 
the natural impression (the sketch); the other with attention, admixed 
with reason (the painting). It is really exciting, when one has both, to see 
how Poussin modified the violent original expression of his first impres- 
sion, his “private” composition. Like a typical Classicist in the best sense 
of the word, he aimed at a perfection which would never have permitted 
him to present a finished painting as free and fermenting as the drawings 
Had he done so, he would not have been a Poussin, but a Rembrandt 
Beneath the “perfection” was an artist as alive as Rembrandt who had 
subjected himself to a special kind of moral discipline. But his Stoic self- 
control did not go for naught, it produced a medium which, since his time, 
has always remained, sometimes in the background, sometimes to the fore, 
as an underlying principal current in French art. 


March 9, 1940 
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COMING AUCTIONS 
Ayer et al., Modern Paintings 


AN INTERESTING public sale of modern paintings and drawings 
including works by gifted living American and French artists will 
be held the afternoon of March 14 at the Parke-Bernet Gallieries. The 
collection comprises mainly property of Charles M. Ayer of New York, 
with additions from other owners, and will be on exhibition from March 0, 
Sunday excepted. Maurice Utrillo, André Derain, Giorgio de Chirico of 
the Surrealistes, the veteran Louis Eilshemius and Jerome Myers, John 
Sloan, Alexander Brook, Eugene Higgins, and John Whorf are but a few 
of the artists represented. By Alfred Sisley there is a shimmering rural 
scene of sunlight and water reflections, entitled Pont sur l’'Orvanne. Mod- 
ern lithographs in the sale include the delightful Enfants Jouant a la Balle 
by Renoir, examples by Toulouse-Lautrec, a print of the small plate of 
Cezanne’s well-known Bathers, and Young Hindu by Matisse. There is also 
a small group of American sculpture which includes an alabaster Mother 
and Child by Robert Laurent. The sale is of further note for the inclusion 
of a splendid collection of about twenty Persian and Indian fifteenth to 
eighteenth century miniatures and for a group of Japanese color prints 
by the famed Sharaku, Harunobu, and other eighteenth century artists 

\ selection from the extensive group of American paintings and draw- 
ings by artists who have won numerous distinguished awards and are rep- 
resented in our foremost museums include works by Alexander Brook 
Ernest Fiene, Aaron Bohrod, Raphael Soyer, John Carroll, Louis Eilshemius 
Jules Pascin, William Glackens, John Sloan, Jerome Myers, Stuart Davis, 
\dolph Dehn, “Pop” Hart, Preston Dickinson, Bernard Karfiol, John 
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High Grade 
Picture Frames 


Antiques & Reproductions 


RESTORING—REGILDING 
RELINING 


730 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Now, only 19... 


We have only nineteen Art News 
Binders in stock. When these are 
gone we will not again be able to 
sell them at this low cost-price. The 
Art News Binder is strongly con- 
structed and will securely hold an 
entire year’s issues including the 
Annual—the largest binder offered 
by any magazine. It is handsomely 
covered with gold-stamped, dark 
blue imitation morocco leather (wears 
much better than real leather). Cop- 
ies may be easily inserted or re- 
moved at any time. At the present 
price it will pay you to order two, 
NOW. While they last they are only 
$1.85 each, or two for $3.50. We pay 
the express. Address: The Art News, 
136 East 57th Street, New York, 
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ENGLISH 


LANDSCAPES 
& PORTRAITS 


15 EAST 57th STREET 
New York 





Paintings by 
JULIE MORROW 


DE FOREST 


MARCH !2 TO 30 


MARIE STERNER 
9 EAST 57 ST., N. Y. 


BOA RDM A N 


ROBINSON 


Watercolors and Drawings 


WALKER GALLERIES 
108 East Fifty-seventh Street 


CANEDO 


March 11-30 


SCHNEIDER-GABRIEL GALLERY 
71 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 








Recent Oils by WILLIAM 


L'ENGLE 









Georgette Passedoit Gallery 


thru 23 


| 121 EAST 57 ST., N. Y. e MARCH 1! 





TO MARCH 3 


PICASSO 


60 WATERCOLORS & DRAWINGS 
BUCHHOLZ GALLERY 


CURT VALENTIN 
32 EAST 57th ST., NEW YORK 





PAINTINGS BY 


HANS BOEHLER 


March 12—April 1 


ARTISTS GALLERY #'s0.s3° 


FIRST AMERICAN SHOWING 
PAINTINGS BY 


JOSEPH FLOCH 


MARCH |1-MARCH 23 


BONESTELL GALLERY, 106 E. 57 .N. Y. 





Ferargil Galleries 


Frederie Newlin Price 


63 East 57 St.. New York 











Julien Levy 





EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK 





GALLERY ENHIBITION DURATION 
ACA, 52 W. 8 Harry Got » Mar 
Ackermann St Pa to Apt 
Ame Ly so5 M G in S Pa » Mar. 2 
Ame P 509 Madisor (y OK Pan to Mar 
\me > I i ) (a ip P to Mar. 160 
\rg W. 5 / / N.Y. Cra ; ( ] \M 11-23 
Art W.8 Ha b r: Fa ns Mar. 12-Apr. 1 
Associated American 1 bitth James Chap Pa es, to Mar. 16 
A.W.A., 353 W. 5 Pen & Ink Bru Club Artists: Paintings, to Apr. 1 
Babcock, 38 E. 5 Sol Wilson: Pa to Mar. 23 
Barbizon, 63rd at Lexington ... Edwin G Pa to Mar. 15 
Barbizon-Plaza, 1o0 W. 58 Van Dave Pan to Mar. 18 
Bignou, 32 bk. 5 Fre) YIX Century Pa to Mar. 2090 
Bland, 45 E. 5 William Atken Walk Pa es, to Mar. 1 
Bonestell, 100 E. 57 Joseph Floch: Paintings, Mar. 11-23 
Bover, 69 E. 57 |. de Mari Sculpture; Dirk: Paintings, to Mar. 16 
Brooklyn Museum 1merican India Religious Pan to Mar. 31 
Buchholz, 32 k. 5 Picas Paimtinges, Drawings, to Mar. 30 
Butler, 120 k. 57 Vunnings: Prin to Mar. 16 
Carstairs. 11 E. 87 Segonzac; Dufy: Paintings, to Mar. 16 
Contemporary Arts, 38 W. 57 .... Retrospective: Paintings, to Mar. 16 
Columbia University, 1145 Amsterdam Faculty: Paintings, to Mar. 22 
Decorators Club, 745 Fifth Book Bindings, to Mar. 16 
Delphic, 44 W. 50 ipitkia; Law: Paintings, Mar. 11-23 
Downtown, 113 W. 13 Julian Levi: Paintings, to Mar. 16 
Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57 Vonet; Paintings, to Mar. 23 
Durlacher, 11 E. 57 Poussin: Paintings, Mar. 12-Apr. 6 
Eggleston, 161 W. 37. Frank Heuston; George Heuston: Paintings, to Mar. 31 
Ferargil, 63 E. 57 Laura Hills; H. deMaine: Paintings, Mar. 11-23 
Fifteen, 37 W. 57 W. Starkweather: Paintings, to Mar. 16 
joo Park Ave Paul Lantz: Paintings, to Mar. 16 


French Art, 51 E. 57 


Vax Band 
Grand Central, 15 Vanderbilt 


Anthony Thieme 
S. Chamberlain: Etchings, to Mar. 30 
Robert Philipp: Paintings, to Mar. 16 
Russtan Imperial Treasure, to Apr. 1 
George Picken: Paintings, Mar. 11-31 

Plaza Halpern: Pottery, to Mar. 15 


to Mar. 23 
to Mar. 16 


Paintings, 


Paintings, 


Grand Central, Hotel Gotham 
Hammer, 682 Fifth 
Harriman, 63 E. 57 
Holland House, to Rockefeller 


International Studio, 15 E. 57. Antique Door Knockers, to Mar. 15 
Kamin, 15 W. 56 Pines V. DePauw: Paintings, to Mar. 23 
Keppel, 71 E. 57 .. Kerr Eby: Drawings, to Mar. 23 
Kleemann, 38 E. 57 Frank Egginton: Paintings, to Mar. 30 


Knoedler, 14 E. 57 
Kraushaar, 730 Fifth 
15 E. 57 
Lilienfeld, 21 E. 57 


Vodern French 
Schnakenberg 

Vaurice Grosser; Joseph Pollet 
Old and Modern Masters 


Paintings, to Mar. 16 
Paintings, to Mar. 14 
Paintings, to Mar. 19 
Paintings, to Mar. 27 


Macbeth, 11 LE. 57 , ....Edna Retndel: Paintings, Mar. 12-30 
Matisse, 51 LE. 57 Jean Miro: Paintings, Mar. 12-30 
Metropolitan Museum..............+-. Historical Woodcuts, to Apr. 1 
Midtown, 605 Madison... B. Custer: Paintings, Mar. 12-25 
Milch, 108 W. 57.. ..-Dantel Serra: Paintings, Mar. 11-30 


Montross, 785 Fifth 
Morgan, 37 W. 57 
Morgan Library, 29 E. 30.. 
Morton, 130 W. 57. 
Museum of Costume Art, 630 Fifth 
Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53 
Museum of N. Y.C., Fifth at E. 103 New 


1nnual Group Show: Parntings, to Mar. 16 
Lorenzo Arranz: Paintings, to Mar. 16 
lhe Fifteenth Century Book, to Apr. 30 

Group Show: Paintings, Mar. 11-23 

Cotton in Costume, Mar. 12-June 15 

Italian Masters, to Mar. 26 

York Gothic, Mar. 13-Sept 12 


National Arts Club, 15 Gramercy Park ..Ceramics, to Mar. 13 
Neumann-Willard, 543 Madison... Lasar Segall: Paintings, to Mar. 23 
Newhouse, 15 E. 57 .. English Landscape Paintings, to Mar. 16 


Nierendorf, 18 E. 57 .Maximilian Mopp: Paintings, Mar 
N. Y. Historical Society ... 1 be Press in America: Prints, to Aug. 31 
N. Y. Public Library, Fifth at W. 42.....Edy Legrand: Prints, to Apr. 28 
Non-Objective Art, 12 E. 54.......... Group Show: Paintings, to Mar. 15 
Orrefors, 5 E. 57... .. Swedish Glass, Sculpture, Jewelry, to Apr. 1 
O'Toole, 33 E. 51.van Levden: Paintings; M. Abbott: Sculpture, to Mar. 30 


11-31 


Passedoit, 121 E. 57.. William L'Engle: Paintings, Mar. 11-23 
Pen & Brush, 16 E. 10........ A. W. A. Artists: Paintings, to Apr. 1 


Perls, 32 E. 58 ....Vlaminck; Utrillo: 
Rehn, 683 Fifth. .... Reginald Marsh: 
Reinhardt, 730 Fifth : Henrique Medina 
Riverside Museum, 310 Riverside...Western Artists: 
Robinson, 126 E. 57 ....Warren Wheelock 
et, ene, AO W. S76. kcgee es French Masters: 
Schneider-Gabriel, 71 Canedo 


Paintings, to Apr. 5 
Paintings, Mar. 11-30 
Paintings, Mar. 12-31 
Paintings, to Apr. 28 
Sculpture, Mar. 18-30 
Paintings, to Mar. 23 
Paintings, Mar. 11-30 
: Paintings, to Mar. 15 
Aree .....De Forest: Paintings, Mar. 12-30 
..Bard; Price; Haughton: Paintings, to Mar. 16 
Antique Chinese Porcelains, to Mar. 16 
-Art Teachers Ass'n: Paintings, Mar. 11-Apr. 4 
.lamayo:; Paintings, to Mar. 23 
...Group Show: Paintings, to Mar. 16 
Frede Vidar: Paintings, to Mar. 27 
..Marsden Hartley: Paintings, Mar 


11-30 
.Boardman Robinson: Paintings, to Mar. 23 


E. $7 ee 
Schoenemann, 605 Madison........ Hon Chew Hee 
oeermer, 6 BE. $7... a5. 
Studio Guild, 730 Fifth 
lonying, 5 E. 57 3 
Uptown, 249 West End 
Valentine, 16 E. 57.... 
Vendome, 59 W. 56..... 
Wakefield, 64 E. 55. ae 
Hudson D. Walker, 38 E. 57. 
Walker, 108 E. 57...... 
Weyhe, 704 Lexington. . ..Ruby Warren Newby: Paintings, to Mar. 17 
Whitney Museum, to W. 8......: Vurals for Federal Buildings, to Mar. 15 
Wildenstein, 19 E. 64 eens .Vlaminck: Paintings, to Apr. 1 
Yamanaka, 680 Fifth ..Japanese Flower Arrangements, Mar. 11-16 
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one-man exhibition 
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113 WEST 13th St——NEW YORK =< 
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INC 





WOOD SCULPTURE BY 


MARY OGDEN ABBOTT 


March 5-25 
33 EAST Sist STREET, NEW YORK 








LL 
RAKE KKKKKKK A 


merica’s first 
All-American Art 


Gallery . . devoted 
since 1892 solely to the work of native 
artists of note and promise. A unique 
service to 


are invited. 


MACBETH GALLERY 
ll E. 57th St... New York 





collectors, whose inquiries 











THE 


WHYTE GALLERY 


MARCH EXHIBITION 
NEW PAINTINGS 


BERNICE CROSS 


1707 H STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON 


LILIENFELD 
GALLERIES 


Old & Modern Masters 
21 EAST 57th ST.. NEW YORK 








JOHN LEVY 
GALLERIES, INC. 


Paintings 


1l East 57 Street * New York 
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Enamelled Boxes 


THE ART TRADING CO. 
| E. 59 St., at 5th Ave., N. Y. 





EXHIBITION 


FRENCH MASTERS 


19th AND 20th CENTURY 


(Cezanne, Van Gogh, Corot, 
Manet, Renoir, Rodin, etc.) 










46 WEST 67th ST. Clirele 6-2193 


PAINTINGS BY 


DANIEL 
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MILC 
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108 West 57 St., N.Y. 
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Coming Special Issues 


MARCH 30th 


SELF-PORTRAITS 


RENAISSANCE TO IMPRESSIONISM 


Portraits of old and modern masters by themselves, one of the most fas- 
cinating themes in art, will be brilliantly illustrated in an exhibition at 
the Schaeffer Galleries, in aid of the Publication Fund of the College Art 
Association. This Special Issue will form the richly illustrated catalogue. 


APRIL 6th 


ORIENTAL ART 


CHINESE, INDIAN & PERSIAN 


Simultaneous with the most important event of 1940 in Oriental Art, the 
long-awaited opening of the fifteen great new Oriental galleries at the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, which include some of the greatest works 
brought to America in recent years. This Special Issue will contain arti- 
cles by leading authorities in each of the three fields represented, lavishly 
illustrated, in many cases with completely new photographic material. 


Be sure to obtain these and other special numbers (to be an- 
nounced soon) as well as the regular issues of THE ART NEWS, 


by promptly sending your renewal of your subscription to 


THE ART NEWS, 136 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 





Loan Exhibition of Paintings by Kacolas Poussin 


CATALOGUE 


THE ADORATION OF THE GOLDEN CALF eee Feue,s PAD, 


wx Painted for Giovani Stefano Roccataghata in 1641-1642. 
» eyned ind d ited “NP. 1629 . : . ’ , . 
Coll.: The Bailly de Breteuil; Robert Ansell; Peniston 
Coll.: Ear f Harewood; Mr. May. Lamb, First Lord Melbourne. 


Lent by Edgar B. Whitcomb, Esq., Det) 


a a a THE CRUCIFIXION 
LANDSCAPE WITH NYMPHS AND SATYRS he ag Saenger 


jy Painted for Pre t Jacques Auguste de Thou in 1645-164¢ 
, Coll.: D. Horner; J. H. Wade. / Coll.: Jacques Stella; Claudine Bouzonnet Stella; Anne Molandier d 
Lacroix; Sir Lawrence Dundas, Bart.; Earl of Zetland; First Marquess 
Lent by the ¢ ¢ d Museum of Art nd; ! nd quess Zetland 
Lent by the Wadszevorth Athene um, Hartford 


VENUS AND ADONIS ROMANTIC LANDSCAPE 


Painted for M. Passart about 1650. 
Coll.: Ashley Cowan. Coll.: Lord Howe. 
/ mt bry ti Smit + leog Vuseum f {rt \ ton Le nt by H. S. S utham, Esq C.M.G.., Casa L ma, 


rihamp pA Ser 
! Ottawa, Canada 


ENDYMION THE HOLY FAMILY 


, Coll.: Duc de Deux Ponts; M. Robit; Lord Radsbock; 
4 Coll.: Cardinal Mazarin. g Lady Clarke; M. J. Hope. 
yf Arts 


>”) the troit Institute « ; : ee: a 
Lent by the Detroit Institute Lent by Mrs. Samuel Sachs, Neze York 


THE TRIUMPH OF BACCHUS arsine AND Tue 


Painted for Cardinal Richelieu, 1638-1640. PS na Wes a ; 
5 Coll.; Duke of Orleans; Lord Ashburnham; Earl of Carlisle. DAUGHTERS OF LYCOMEDIA 
Lent by the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, . 


: st Coll.: Private Collection, Paris. 
Kansas City 


THE BIRTH OF BACCHUS 


Painted for Stella in 1657. 
Coll.: Marquis de Montcalm; Duc d’Orleans; Willett Willett; 
Chevalier Sebastien Erard; Adrian Hope; Defer-Dumesnil. 


Lent by Mrs. Samuel Sachs, New York 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
THE SCHOLARSHIP FUND, INSTITUTE OF FINE ARTS 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


DURLACHER BROTHERS « 11 East 57 Street, 


New York 
















